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ISileiweuts  oi  Y oca\  ^acience. 

(continued.) 

OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  elocution  of  church  sniging  must  he 
carefully  and  severely  formed.  It  admits 
not  of  the  slightest  extravagance.  It  must 
he  calm  and  moderate  even  in  the  solemn  or 
forcible  passages  ;  it  must  temper  even  the 
most  vehement  exclamations  of  anguish,  com¬ 
plaint  or  joyfulness,  with  a  chastity  and  puri¬ 
ty  that  precisely  hits  the  sympathy  of  the 
auditor.  Here  lies  the  judgment.  To  rise 
to  fervor  \»'ithout  endangering  this  tine  test 
of  execution  by  turgidity  or  bombast,  is  by 
far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  manner  we 
are  now  considering.  There  is  scarcely  any 
guide.  Tlie  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  sen¬ 
ate,  the  stage,  are  all  of  too  violent  a  nature, 
and  that  of  the  pulpit  is  below  the  truth  of 
expression.  The  sensibility  of  a  congrega- 
tic.i  or  an  audience,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
only  test.  To  arrive  at  the  most  competent 
authority,  however,  we  must^  endeavor  to 
draw  our  illustrations  from  real  life,  from 
those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  are  or¬ 
dinarily  expressed,  or  which  we  ourselves 
experience,  upon  occasions  which  place  us  in 
a  parity  of  circumstances  with  the  situation 
we  are  called  upon  to  depicture.  These,  a 
little  heighten  edin  the  colouring,  will  afford 
us  the  means  of  forming  a  true  judgment. 

The  ornamental  parts  of  church  singing 
must  be  circumscribed  by  the  same  limita¬ 
tions.  Uniformity  and  congruity  must  be 
scrupulously  preserved.  Not  a  note  should 
be  appended  that  does  not  conform,  with  the 
significant  exactitude,  to  the  entire  style  of 
the  composition.  The  singer  ought  always 
to  remember,  that  he  is  addressing  himself 
to  his  hearers  upon  the  most  important  sub¬ 
ject  that  can  occupy  the  human  heart.  He 
should  seek  only  to  advance  the  duty  he  is 
religiously  engaged  to  fulfil.  He  is  no  long¬ 
er  an  artist  only.  He  has  taken  upon  him¬ 
self  a  loftier  character.  He  is  employed  in 
the  most  sacred,  the  most  hnly,  most  awful  ol 
all  occupations — in  the  worship  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind — in  the  Cel¬ 
ebration  of  events,  or  the  relations  of  scenes 


in  which  the  particular  interiieiition  of  the 
Deity  is  recorded.  All  the  parts  of  his  exe¬ 
cution  should  be  decent,  sage,  and  holy.  Be¬ 
sides  this  overruling  and  strongest  influence, 
there  is  also  another  to  be  drawn  from  the 
technical  circumstances.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
positions  of  the  church  are  in  parts,  which 
I  implies  a  conventional  understanding  of  the 
united  effects  of  all  the  voices.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  must  be  combined  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  results,  and  each  one  should  study  to 
know  and  to  accommodate  his  powers  to  the 
powers  of  the  rest. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  we  have 
enumerated,  there  is,  (in  the  choir  more  es¬ 
pecially,)  a  greater  necessity  for  the  student’s 
regard  to  the  mechanical  part  of  singing  in 
this  style,  than  in  any  other.  The  time 
should  be  regularly  observed,  since  every  re¬ 
laxation  is  apt  to  disturb  that  fixity  ef  atten¬ 
tion  which  the  singer  ought  to  be  most  stu¬ 
dious  to  preserve  in  his  auditory.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  there  is  a  singular  natural  and  artificial 
constitution  as  it  were,  formed.  Every  one 
suffers  disturbance  from  breach  of  time,  after 
the  uniform  motion  has  been  regulated  and 
imprinted  upon  his  memory,  by  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  few  bars  ;  and  to  persons  whose  ears 
have  been  technically  habituated  to  strict 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  which  any  casual  breach  occasions. 

1  not  only  speak  of  the  general  time  affixed 
to  an  entire  movement,  but  to  those  occasion¬ 
al  liberties  with  single  passages  or  notes, 
which,  under  the  license  of  tempo  rudato^  sios;- 
ers  arc  apt  to  allow  themselves.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  students  should  carefully  abstain 
from  all  such  indulgencies.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  that  there  is  a  period  when  the  educa¬ 
tion  being  as  it  were,  finished,  a  performer 
can  determine  the  limitations  placed  upon 
his  acquirements;  and  when,  if  ever,  he  must 
exercise  the  right  to  increase  the  effect  of 
his  singing  by  such  accommodations.  But  tf 
we  yield  to  any  such  deviation  in  the  early 
stage  of  our  practice,  a  habit  of  changing 
passages  and  of  consulting  our  own  ease,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  composition  and  our 
own  attainments,  is  sure  to  be  contracted. 
We  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
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the  composer  best  uodertands  his  own  inten¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  we  find  that  we  fail  to  convey 
the  sentiments  as  they  are  set  down,  we 
should  either  overcome  the  ditficulty  or  re¬ 
linquish  the  attempt,  for  something  more 
within  the  reach  of  our  competency.  Such 
ought  to  be  the  rule  ol  every  young  singer's 
practice. 

We  may  now  speak  of  the  Oratorio,  which 
w’e  have  said  we  consider  to  hold  a  sort  of 
middle  place  between  the  solemnity  of  the 
music  used  at  divine  service,  and  the  lighter 
and  more  ornamented  manner  of  the  orches¬ 
tra.  The  Oratorio,  we  conceive,  exhibits 
the  most  perfect  models  of  the  great  style, 
and  demands  the  most  extensive  and  elevated 
powers  of  any  species  of  vocal  excellence. 
In  conjunction  with  all  the  dignitied  expres¬ 
sion  required  by  the  church,  it  claims  all  the 
elegancies  of  the  art,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
materials  are  more  diversified,  the  taste  and| 
the  forbearance  of  the  possessor  in  the  use  ofi 
them  is  the  more  indispensable.  Handel  and 
Haydn  are  almost  the  only  masters  from 
whom  English  singers  have  hitherto  been 
much  accustomed  to  draw  their  illustrations ; 
and  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  the  Oratorios  of  Handel,  The 
Messiah  in  particular,  contain  music  more 
difficult  to  execute  worthily  than  any  other 
compositions  of  any  kind,  except  perhaps  cer¬ 
tain  very  complicated  and  rapid  songs  ofj 
agility.  Soprano,  tenor,  counter-tenor,  and 
bass  will  there  find  the  most  useful  as  wellj 
as  the  finest  exercise  for  their  powers,  | 
Haydn’s  music  will,  in  a  measure,  sing  itself ; 
none  but  a  really  superior  performer  can  at¬ 
tempt  Handel  with  the  slightest  chance  of 
success. 

The  sacred  compositions  of  this  master  are, 
it  is  true,  very  various,  but  there  is  through¬ 
out  the  whole  a  majesty  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other.  Perhaps  it  will  be  main- 
tained,  that  his  subjects  are  in  a  strictness 
more  deserving  the  appellation  of  fine  air 
than  those  of  any  other  author.  Nothing 
surely  can  combine  grandeur  of  design  with 
the  species  of  elegance,  so  perfectly  as  The 
Messiah.  But  it  is  strictly  sublime  ;  and,  to 
be  at  all  effective,  must  be  supported  by  the 
singer  with  parallel  magnificence — the  most 
difficult  of  all  possible  attainments.  Haydn’s 
grace  and  sweetness,  on  the  contrary,  impart 
a  lightness  which  is  nearer  to  the  grasp  of 
the  mind,  that  is  the  common  property  both 
of  performers  and  of  audiences.  Handel,  in 
the  multitude  of  his  Oratorios,  is  certainly 
far  more  varied  than  Haydn,  but  there  is  the 
same  presiding  distinction  over  all  his  works. 

London  Musical^Review, 

To  be  contioutd* 
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MUSICAL  PLEIADES--N0.  5. 

Sacred  Music.* 

Of  all  the  various  arts  and  sciences  which 
man  is  qualified  to  prosecute,  no  one  ap¬ 
pears  more  congenial  to,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
more  intimately  interwoven  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  his  frame,  than  that  of  Music.  Ko- 
cnl  Music  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  coeval 
with  human  nature  itself,  and  the  invention 
must  consequently  have  taken  place  at  a  ve¬ 
ry  early  period  of  the  world,  though  the  dif¬ 
ferent  epochs  of  their  introduction  and  im¬ 
provement,  as  well  as  their  gradation  by 
which  the  harmonic  laws  arrived  at  their 
first  systematic  order  and  regulation,  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  modern  inquiry.  From 
sacred  writ  we  learn,  that  Tubal.,  \he  sixth 
descendant  from  Adam,  w'as  the  inventor  of 
wind  instruments  ;  [but  we  may  conclude 
w'ith  propriety,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
instruments.,  wind,  stringed,  &,c.  ;]  and  that  in 
Judea,  in  tlie  reign  of  David.,  singers,  harp¬ 
ers,  and  other  musical  performers,  w’ore  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  The 
Jewish  Harp  was  mounted  with  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  strings,  and  David  it  appears 
was  the  best  lyrist  of  his  time  ;  but  to  what 
stage  [state]  of  improvement,  Music,  as  a  sci¬ 
ence.,  had  then  arrived,  we  have  no  satisfacto¬ 
ry  information ;  all  we  know  at  present  is, 
that  Music  afterwards  arrived  at  a  new  epoch 
in  Greece,  and  that  its  cultivation  in  that 
country  was,  during  several  centuries,  chief¬ 
ly  confined  to  vocal  performances.  The  ear¬ 
liest  Grecian  poets  sung  their  own  composi¬ 
tions  assisted  by  a  lyre.  In  this  state  music 
continued  in  Greece  till  long  after  that  coun¬ 
try  w'as  subdued  by  the  Romans  ;  and  indeed 
it  received  little  improvement  till  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  embraced  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  introduced  vocal  devotion  in  the  service 
of  the  Church.  St.  Ambrose  not  long  after 
this  applied  the  Greek  Music  to  the  Psalms 
and  Hymns  of  his  Church  at  Milan,  whence  it 
afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  other 
churches  of  Italy.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Guido.,  a  Benedictine  Monk,  introduced  a  re¬ 
formation  of  the  great  Greek  system  ;  he  al¬ 
so  improved  the  ancient  manner  of  writing 
music,  the  harmony  introduced  by  him  was 
simple  as  possible,  consisting  only  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  note.,  its  third,  fifth,  and  octave,  these 
and  other  improvements  of  this  original  the- 

**  An  extract  taken  from  the  conclusion  of  some 
remarks  upon  Church  Music,  in  Connecticut  a  few 
years  since. 
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orist,  extending  themselves  by  degrees  fromi 
Italy  into  the  other  Christian  countries  of 
Europe,  were  received  by  the  whole  church 
whose  ingenious  indications  arising  from  day 
to  day,  and  still  improving  upon  their  inven¬ 
tive  master,  enlarged  the  sounds  both  of  mel¬ 
ody  and  harmony^  and  freed  them  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  science  oi  harmony  has  proceeded 
with  rapid  strides,  and  the  art  of  composing  in 
a  number  of  distinct  parts,  has  been  discover¬ 
ed  and  cultivated  in  Italy  with  astonishing 
success  in  the  grand  and  solemn  compositions 
for  the  church,  which  has  given  birth  to  a 
refinement  of  melody,  elegance  of  accompa¬ 
niment,  and  brilliancy,  of  execution  [expres¬ 
sion]  of  the  Organ,  the  noblest  instruments, 
of  which  the  musicians  of  former  times  had 
no  conception. 

Instrumental  Music  is  very  inferior  in  its 
powers  to  Vocal,  yet  it  claims  an  honorable 
prerogative  in  having  so  materially  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  advancement  of  Vocal  ;  without 
the  aid  of  instruments  it  would  perhaps  not 
only  have  been  impossible  to  produce  a  per¬ 
fect  scale  of  musical  sounds,  but  also  of  criti¬ 
cally  adhering  to  the  same  pitch,  or  key, 
through  a  long  composition.  We  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  invention  of  musical  instruments 
not  only  for  the  power  of  perfecting  Vocal 
Music  as  a  science,  but  for  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  Music  as  a  science,  since  without  a 
perfect  and  permanent  scale  of  sounds^  melody 
had  continued  very  defective,  and  harmony 
would  never  have  attained  any  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  In  the  composition  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  instrumental  music,  the  real  master 
not  only  endeavoi*s  to  conceive  the  most 
beautiful,  energetic,  and  interesting  passages, 
but  displays  his  judgment  and  skill  in  con¬ 
sulting  and  suiting  tiie  characters  and  powers! 
of  the  several  instruments ;  but  more  particu-j 
larly  in  displaying  the  powers  of  the  Organ^ 
the  Father  of  Instruments,  he  exercises  the 
grandest  evolutions  of  harmony,  and  brings' 
into  combinations  the  various  powers  which! 
that  noble  instrument  possesses. 

The  invention  of  the  Organ  is  attributed 
to  the  Greeks,  and  from  a  passage  from  one 
«ot  their  most  celebrated  writers,  we  learn 
they  were  hrst  applied  to  sacred  use  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Vitalian^  about  the  year  660  ; 
wherein  he  says, — 

‘‘  Of  all  musical  instruments,  this  is  the  most 
proper  for  the  sacred  purpose,  to  which  it  is 
generally  applied  in  all  countries  wherever 
it  has  been  introduced.  Its  structure  is  lofty, 
elegant,  and  majestic,  and  its  solemnity,  gran- 
ileur,  and  rich  volume  of  tone,  have  justW 


obtained  it  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence 
over  every  other  instrument.” 

Singing  being  so  natural  to  the  human  spe¬ 
cies  as  to  be  in  some  degree  within  the  pow¬ 
er  of  almost  every  one,  it  is  no  way  surprising 
that  Sacred  Vocal  Music  should  be  more  gen- 
jerally  attractive  than  instrumental  ;  indeed 
the  music  of  the  voice  when  accompanied 
with  an  Organ,  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  infinitely  superior  in  its  effects  to  that 
of  any  instrument  ;  for  the  tone  is  not  only 
more  pleasing  and  more  gratiiying,  but  that 
by  the  union  of  sense  with  sound,  by  means 
of  words,  the  mind  is  entertained  while  the 
ear  is  delighted.*  In  order  therefore  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  sacred  vocal  music^  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  Organ  is  not  only  necessary,  but 
the  performer  should  be  well  skilled  in  the 
science  ;  he  should  also  be  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  understand  and  feel^the  sense 
of  the  author,  and  possess  the  power  of  trans¬ 
mitting  his  feelings  to  others. 

MELPOMENE. 

*  Som€  men  are  so  insensible  to  music;,  and  whose 
ears  are  so  far  from  their  hearts,  the  most  expressive 
airs  have  no  effect  upon  them. 
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Mr.^Brown  ; — a  very  excellent  flute  play¬ 
er,  who  had  visited  and  played  at  some  of 
the  courts  of  Europe,  was  settled  for  some 
years  in  this  country.  He  was  a  good  com 
proser,  and  the  concertos  he  performed  were 
always  of  his  own  composition.  It  must  be 
upwards  of  30  years  since  this  gentleman  has 
been  heard — his  place  of  residence  was  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

SoissoNs  ; — also  a  flute  player,  and  a  per- 
j  former  of  great  brilliancy  : — he  once  upon 
some  emergency,played  a  Concerto  of  Brown, 
at  a  Concert  at  sight. 

Saliment,  formerly  of  New  York,  was  al¬ 
so  a  great  Flute  player. 

I  Wolfe  ; — the  Clarionette  player  ;  though 
confined  in  his  number  of  Concerts,  yet  his 
tone  and  neatness  of  execution,  never  failed 
to  inspire  delight. 

I  Many  others  of  real  talent  and  utility  could 
be  mentioned.  Some  who  were  among  us 
“  unnoticed  and  unknown.”  In  short,  con¬ 
sidering  the  few  years  this  country  has  been 
populated,  our  musical  advantages  have  been 
greater  than  could  reasonably  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Two  causes  have  contributed  great¬ 
ly  to  this  : — as  our  metropolitan  cities  have 
increased  in  size,  theatres  upon  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  scale  have  been  found  necessary ;  this 
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has  occasioned  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal 
performers  being  brought  to  this  country  for 
the  purpose,  while  the  recent  troubles  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  French  West  India  Islands  have 
added  several  to  their  number,  and  thereby 
opportunities  have  occurred  of  hearing  good 
Orchestral  performances  -in  Boston,  New- 
Y.ork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  very  probably,  at  least  occasionally, 
in  the  other  principal  towms.  Butin  this  re¬ 
spect,  Philadelphia''*'  has  perhaps  the  superi¬ 
ority,  as  a  great  majority  of  the  foregoing  re¬ 
spectable  musical  characters  have  been  heard 
in  that  city;  some  have  resided  for  some  time, 
and  others  been  entirely  domesticated  there. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  humble  and  imper¬ 
fect  endeavours  to  perpetuate  names  so  just¬ 
ly  entitled  to  be  recorded  in'our  musical  his¬ 
tory,  without  repeating  the  following  senti¬ 
ments  which  I  expressed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  them  ; — by  respectfully  dedicating 
these  sketches  to  our  present  worthy  and 
highly  talented  professors  of  music,  the  hope 
was  cherished,  that  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  abilities  of  those  who  by  death  or  ab¬ 
sence  are  now  lost  to  us,  we  may  more  high¬ 
ly  value  and  appreciate  the  labours  of  iill 
those  who  are  now  bencfitting  society  by 
their  talents,  in  one  of  the  most  innocent  and 
delightful  of  the  liberal  Arts.” 


*  When  the  New  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  first 
opened  in  1794,  it  had  an  orchestra  of  thirty  instru¬ 
mental  performers,  with  Gillingham  as  leader,  Hen* 
ly  as  first  Clarionette,  Mavell  first  violincello,  Dc- 
marque  principal  Double  Bass,  Reioagle  at  the 
Grand  piano  forte  and  organ,  &c.  Arc.  while  the  op¬ 
eras  were  supported  by  Mrs.  Oldmixon,  Miss  Broad- 
hurst,  Mrs.  Warrcll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  and 
both  the  Mr.  Darley’s.  Most  of  these  had  trod  the 
London  boards,  and  were  there  distinguished  favor¬ 
ites.  The  managers  finding  the  expenses  of  an 
opera  company  too  great  for  the  receipts,  this  large 
musical  establishment  was  obliged  after  a  few  years 
to  be  abandoned. 


REMARKS  ON 

TI/E  USE  JiBUSE  OF  MUSW. 

(COWTIXUEn.)  ^ 

Having  thus  oflered  a  few  observations 
relative  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  a  necessary 
knowledge  of  music,  and  its  useful  as  w'cll  as 
ornamental  part,  w  hich  it  ought  to  make 
(under  proper  direction)  in  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  I  will  venture  to  proceed,  and 
oft’er  to  the  gentlemen  also,  what  are  the 
proper  means  of  rendering  this  divine  art 
profitable,  as  well  as  pleasing  to  our  own  sex. 
The  fame  that  seems  to  attend  usbotli  in  pur¬ 


suing  this  art ;  our  young  gentlemen  Seldom 
becoming  very  agreeable  performers,  and 
hardly  ever  very  useful  ones.  Their  choice 
of  easy  imperfect  instruments  occasions  this 
complaint  in  a  great  measure  ;  and  wdien 
they  undertake  the  violin  or  violincello,  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  useful  performers  in  con¬ 
cert,  and  playing  real  good  music,  they  are 
never  contented  without  rivalling  the  absurd 
extravagancies  of  our  modern  executioners  of 
music,  and  imitating  the  wonderful  powers  ot 
those  who  have  unhappily  reduced  music  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  three  inches  of  the  bow* 
upon  two  inches  of  the  string.  But  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  these  rivals  for  excel¬ 
lence  a  source  of  real  useful  knowledge.  As 
gentlemen  can  hardly  ever  attain  a  degree 
of  practical  excellence  equal  to  the  profes¬ 
sors,  1  w’ould  beg  them  to  take  this  method 
how'  to  exceed  them  iji  other  points,  both 
wdth  honor  and  pleasure  to  themselves.  Mu¬ 
sic  is  a  science  established  on  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  parts  of  mathematical  truths  ;  its  theo¬ 
ry  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  on 
the  most  wonderful, though  the  most  simple  and 
few  principles  ;  the  know’ledge  ol  which  fills 
jthe  enquiring  mind  with  the  most  transcend¬ 
ent  pleasure,  and  admiration  ot  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  who  “  hath  filled  all  things 
with  good.”  As  gentlemen  should  be  schol¬ 
ars  also,  and  not  ignorant  of  such  a  valuable 
part  of  learning  as  the  simple  elements  ol 
plain  geometry,  and  practical  arithmetic,  1 
would  recommend  them  to  read  Doctor  Hol¬ 
der's  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Harmony ; 
Mr.  Stillinglleet’s  Remarks  on  Tartin’s  works, 
and  if  they  have  no  objection  to  a  little  Greek, 
they  may  look  into  Ptolemy,  published  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  or  the  five  Greek  writers  on  Music 
by  Meibomius.  This  is  the  study  ot  music 
really  as  a  science,  and  will  much  facilitate 
the  knowledge  of  its  practice,  especially  as 
to  thorough-bass,  and  the  principles  of  com¬ 
position.  This  is  the  pursuit  worthy  a  gen¬ 
tleman's  attention  ;  and  this  is  the  know  ledge 
which  alone  distinguishes  the  musician  Irom 
the  fiddler,  and  the  architect  from  the  brick¬ 
layer.  With  what  pleasure  do  we  find  that 
the  same  proportions  which  the  Divine  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature  has  cstahliiihed  for  delighting 
the  ear  in  music,  are  the  same  with  tliose 
which  are  beautiful  to  the  eye  in  architec¬ 
ture  !  and*Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstra¬ 
ted,  that  the  seven  primary  colours  are  re¬ 
spectively  limited  under  the  very  same  pro¬ 
portions.  ,How  simple  the  economy  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  how  wonderful  these  discoveries  I 
that  all  beauty  should  be  determined  by  one 
invariable  rule  and  ordinance.  I  do  not  here¬ 
by  preclude  gentlemen  from  acquiring  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  music  ;  from  what  hra 
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bceu  said,  I  u  ould  mean  to  assist  their  pur¬ 
suit,  and  increase  their  pleasure,  by  thus 
searching  the  sources  of  its  derivation.  I 
would  recommend  to  them  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tliorough-bass,  which  I  am  well  as¬ 
sured  is  much  easier  for  a  gentlemen  to  ac¬ 
quire  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  or  such  a 
prohciency  on  the  violincello,  as  will  render 
him  a  useful  performer  in  concerts  of  good 
music,  or  to  accompany  a  song.  Not  to  for¬ 
get  mentioning  the  tenor,  which  is  easily 
learnt  so  far  as  to  play  in  concerts  of  the  old 
good  authors  ;  a  just  performance  of  which 
part,  to  happily  unite  the  harmony  of  thej 
other  instruments,  has  as  good  a  claim  to 
merit,  and  much  better,  than  half  the  solo 
performers  we  daily  hear,  and  requires  the 
good  judgment  of  the  player,  though  not  his 
great  execution.  1  am  persuaded  that  half 
the  time  bestowed  by  gentlemen  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  very  difficult,  and  consequently  not  ve¬ 
ry  good  music,  would  render  them  masters 
of  this  art,  even  so  far  as  to  read  it  as  a  lan¬ 
guage  ;  a  pleasure  which  those  only  experi¬ 
ence  who  can  look  over  a  score  of  many  parts, 
and  with  the  mind’s  ear,”  hear  the  differ¬ 
ent  movements  as  perfectly  as  if  really  per¬ 
formed. 

(to  be  continued.) 


FROM  Ackerman’s  repository. 
KALEIDAKOUSTICON. 

Amusenicnt  for  piano  forte  players^ 

BY  FRED.  KUHLAU. 

Price  128. — (Treuttel  and  Wurtz,  Soho-square.) 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  we  make  game  of 
their  credulity  if  we  inform  them,  that  the  Kalei- 
dakousticon — the  name  is  as  hard  a  six-syllable  as 
ever  came  across  our  lips — that  the  Kaieidakousti- 
con  will  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  composing, 
i.  e.  putting  together,  such  a  prodigious  number  ot  j 
waltzes — everyone  differing  from  the  other — that] 
if  they  were  inclined  to  play  them  all,  they  wouldi 
not  be  able  to  gtt  thorugli  them  all  the  days  of  their 
life.  \Ve  will  say  more  :  all  the  paper  in  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom  would  not  suffice  to  write  down  the 
tunes  to  be  formed  from  the  contents  of  the  box  be¬ 
fore  us.  Nay,  more  :  all  the  iniiabitanls  of  the 
earth,  ‘opposing  them  all  musical,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  play  all  the  different  waltzes  during 
the  collective  duration  of  all  th.eir  lives,  were  they 
to  play  as  many  as  live  hundred  of  them  everyday. 

A  brief  exposition  of  the  nature  of  this  publication 
may  tend  to  corroborate  our  statement,  however 
marvellous  it  may  appear. 

The  box  contains  an  assortment  of  materials  for 
a  waltz  in  three  parts,  each  consisting  of  eight  bars, 
twenty-four  bars  in  all.  Every  bar  is  upon  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  of  paper;  and  there  are  eleven  sets  of, 
such  papers,  each  set  appropriated  to  one  succes-l 
sive  bar  of  the  waltz.  I'hns  there  are  eleven  j 
changes  for  the  first  bar  of  the  waltz,  eleven  for  the! 
•‘econd,  eleven  for  the  third,  and  so  on  for  every 


I  one  of  the  twenty-four  bars  ;  but  the  papers  des- 
itined  for  any  one  bar  are  inapplicable  to  any  other: 

I  what  serves,  for  instance,  for  the  sixth  bar,  will  not 
do  ior  the  fourth  or  fifth,  but  solely  for  the  sixth 
bar.  We  ma)  now  add,  that,  instead  of  eight  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  eight  bars  of  each  part,  seven  only 
have  been  given.  This  saving  has  been  attained 
by  making  the  paper  for  the  first  bar  contain  the 
[leading  note  (of  one  crotchet)  which  precedes  it, 
jancl  by  adding  to  the  paper  for  the  seventh  bar  the 
I  two  crotchets  which  form  the  eighth  bar  and  ter- 
I  minate  each  part. 

Thus,  then,  each  part  is  formed  by  seven  papers, 
and  as  there  are  three  parts,  twenty-one  papers  com¬ 
plete  the  whole  waltz  ;  and  to  effect  the  changes, 
there  are  consequently  twenty-one  packets  labelled 
ifrom  A  to  V,  each  containing  eleven  papers,  intend¬ 
ed  for  a  specific  barjn  the  waltz  :  eleven  for  A,  ele¬ 
ven  for  B,  &c. 

In  order  to  produce  a  waltz,  a  paper  is  tuken 
from  each  packet  indiscriminately,  and  ranged  up¬ 
on  a  pasteboard  rack,  in  succession  ;  viz.  a  paper 
jfrom  the  packet  A  for  the  first  bar,  another  from  the 
packet  B  for  the  second  bar,  and  so  on,  until  a  pa- 
jper  from  each  of  the  twenty-one  packets  has  in  suc¬ 
cession  been  placed  on  the  rack  ;  i.  e.  seven  for 
the  first  part,  seven  for  the  second,  and  seven  for 
the  third  and  last  part. 

The  invention  is  not  a  new  one,  various  similar 
publications  having  appeared  many  years  ago  on 
the  Continent  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  com¬ 
poser  in  this  country  published  something  very  like 
the  Kaleidakousticon  about  twenty  years  ago.  It 
requires  much  judgment  and  ingenuity  to  write  all 
the  component  parts  so  as  to  dovetail  kindly  into 
their  respective  places  ;  and  with  all  the  care, 
some  occasional  want  of  successiveness — if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  term — must  be  unavoidable.  In 
this  respect,  we  must  own,  Mr.  K.’s  labour  merits  a 
jhigh  degree  of  our  commendation  ;  the  few  triala 
we  have  made  have  turned  out  remarkably  satis¬ 
factory.  Once  or  twice  we  hit  upon  rather  awk¬ 
ward  skips  but  these,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  tho 
I  striking  variety  which  is  perceptible  in  the  several 
I  changes. 
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Madame  Catalani  gave  her  first  Concert  at  the 
Argvle  Rooms  on  the  14th  of  April.  Her  voice  is 
said  to  be  as  clear,  firm  and  extensive  as  ten  years 
ago.  I'he  Editor  of  the  Courier  says  in  singing 
Rodens  air  she  justified  all  that  had  been  ever  said 
or  imagined  of  her  executive  powers.  The  swell  of 
her  voice  from  the  piano  to  the  trumpet  came  like  a 
burst  of  tempest  on  the  ear;  and  while  she  was 
sporting  with  the  gentler  passages,  her  noble  coun¬ 
tenance  all  relaxed  into  smiles,  her  voice  twitter¬ 
ing  and  joyous  like  that  ol  a  lark  in  a  glorious  ver¬ 
nal  sky,  all  that  were  present  suspended  their 
breath  that  not  one  of  such  exquisite  notes  might  be 
lost.  The  room  was  so  crowded  that  all  the  places 
in  the  Orchestra  not  assigned  to  the  musicians  were 
occupied  by  gentlemen,  and  even  ladies  who  were 
glad  to  have  any  seat  or  even  standing  places. 

-  Courier. 


CHARADE. 


j  By  candlelight,  ladies,  my  first  will  appear, 
And  the  light  the  larger  it  grows  ; 

My  second  few  like,  when  applied  to  the  car, 
Tho’  many,  my  whole,  to  the  nose. 
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the  mistakes  and  follies  of  authors,  it  may  be  an- 
*  swered,  that  to  criticise  a  book,  tends  only  to  show 

V — yzf  vc3>’0  f  y  IjjQ  author  does  not  possess  a  certain  degree  ot 

OR.. .MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER.  knowledge  or  talent.  Now,”  says  he,  “as  an  au- 


BY  THOMAS  HASTINGS. 


— - - -  thor  may  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 

BOSTON,  JUNE  22,  1822.  community  in  which  he  lives,  notwithstanding  this 

~  -■  — . —  •  ^  -  -  defect  of  knowledge  and'talent,  and  as  his  reputa* 

A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Tasted  tion  as  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  citizen  of  the 
BY  THOMAS  HASTINGS.  commonwealth,  does  ["not  receive  by  it  the  least 

We  should  do  injustice  to  our  country  to  deny  blemish,  it  is  evident  no  usurpation  is  made  on  the 

that  she  is  prolific  in  Musical  publications,  an^  majesty  of  the  state,  by  showing  to  the  public  the 

were  we  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  mind,  to-  faults  of  a  Book.” 

wards  improvement  in  music,  by  the  number  of  mu-  With  a  view  to  correct  the  judgment,  and  improve 

sical  works  that  arc  continually  issuing  from  the  the  taste  in  Music,  as  well  as  to  further  the  lauda- 

press,  we  might  congratulate  ourselves  on  living  in  ble  purpose  of  diffusing  musical  information,  Mr. 

an  enlightened  age,  when  the  weakness  of  humanity  Thomas  Hastings,  of  Albany,  has  deemed  it  advis- 

no  longer  presents  obstacles  to  the  march  of  reason,  able  to  publish  “  A  Dissertation  on  Musical 

and  when  authors  compose  with  as  much  facility  Taste  ”  As  it  is  unnecessary,  and  foreign  from  our 

as  they  print  their  works.  Our  New  England  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  this 

States  of  late  years,  have  been  deluged  with  com-  work  (as  our  limits  preclude  the  possibility,)  we, 

pilations  in  Church  music,  and  if  a  correct  estimate  however  intend  to  insert  occasionally,  extracts  from 

could  be  made  of  their  number,  we  in  truth  would  several  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  ;  but  while 

be  found  to  exceed  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  we  express  our  satisfaction  of  its  merits,  we  must 

all  the  ages  of  antiquity  in  the  art,  although  we  qualify  our  approbation  of  some  portion  of  its  con- 

have  not  a  Handel,  for  the  honor  of  whose  birth  sev-  tents,  and  as  far  as  our  columns  will  permit,  we 

cn  cities  might  contend  ;  yet  almost  every  town  in  shall  hereafter  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  such  pas- 

this  section  of  our  country  boasts  of  its  Handel,  and  sages  as  appear  to  us  to  require  practical  elucida- 

presents  you  with  a  monument  of  his  fame.  J  the  following  remarks  are  on 

As  publications  of  music  are  so  continually  rnul-  CHURCH  MUSIC.  Page  14. 

tiplying,  doss  it  not  become  a  duty  to  decry  useless,  ‘‘That  church  music  is  a  divine  institution,  is  a 

onneccssaty  and  petnieiou.  production.,  as  the  .a-  S«"<-'ra»y  acknowledged,  at  the  present 

^  .  ,  ,  •  ,  .  .  day,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  controversy, 

cient  Grecians  exposed  their  most  puny  and  imbe-  p  .  u-i  u  j*  • 


cile  offspring  to  perish.  The  office  of  a  Reviewer 


But  while  we  admit  the  divine  origin  of  sacred 
music,  do  we  not  practically  say  that  it  is  a  thing 


in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  is  as  beneficial  and  ne-  of  very  little  consequence  Why  else  should  the 
cessary,  though  as  odious  and  unpleasant  as  that  of  charms  of  poetry  and  of  eloquence  be  so  successful 

..  .  .....  «i _ D _  in  their  appeal  to  our  feelings,  while  church  music  is 

an  executioner  in  the  .civil  state  ;  they  are  the  For-  .  ‘ 

-  ,  _  ,  general,  listened  to  with  comparative  indiffer- 

ters  at  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  should  gnee 

be  as  blind  and  inexorable  as  justice,  who,  in  its  ^  said,  perhaps,  that  church  music 

punishments,  rather  submits  to  a  necessity  than  to  should  be  moderate  in  its  pretensions,  because,  it  is 

make  a  choice.’'  Authors  who  by  plausible  profes-  *^ot  the  violent  passions  of  the  soul,  but  the  milder 

..  .1  exercises  and  purer  sympathies  that  are  here  to  be 

eions  and  ia*sc  pretensions  defraud  the  public  ol  .  i  i  .  j  . 

.  .  1,1  •  j  •  -j-  enlisted:  but  though  wo  arc  ready  to  admit  that 

money,  dissipate  valuable  time,  and  insidiously  there  should  be  as  real  a  difference  of  style  between 
rifle  them  of  their  good  principles,  are  enemies  of  secular  and  snered  music,  as  there  is  between  pro- 
their  kind,  and  merit  the  thong  of  chastisement  andj  sacred  poetry  or  oratory,  and  for  similar 

1  4  r  -4-  •  U..4  u..  4U  4  ...I  .4«i,  reasons,  yet  it  is  evident  that  sacred  music  should 

the  knout  of  criticism  ;  but  he  that  undertakes  i  j  .  .  r  .  ,  , 

.1  not  be  entirely  destilule  of  appropriate  cunracrer. 

the  task  of  anallzing  their  works,  displaying  tlieirj  ,\t  least,  the  sincerity,  and  the  solemnity  of  public 
beauties  or  exposing  their  wicked  arts,  confers  a  fa-i  worship  requires  that  it  be  decent — that  it  should 
vour  on  the  public.  The  riglit  of  critical  censure,!  means  descend  so  low  in  the  scale  of  taste  as 

.  V  .  ,  ..  -J*  u  4U  4i  u*  ir ;  inevitably  to  excite  pain  and  impatience,  instead 

IS  bestowed  upon  the  critic  by  the  author  himself,)  ^.i  a  j  .u  4i  •  .l  •  i 

^  ’l  of  devotion.  And  more  than  tins  ; — the  single  cir- 

f\s  every  one  who  publishes,  virtually  offers  a  chal-j  cumstance  that  cliurch  music  is  a  divine  institution, 
Jeuge  to  the  public  ;  by  claiming  praise,  he  runs!  must  sufficiently  prove  (hat  it  is  an  important  one  : 

the  hazard  of  censure  :  and  they,  in  whose  powerj  is  equally  evident  that  it  was  designed  for 

....  r  4U  u  J  J,  -,11  [the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  devotions  of  the 

it  is  to  confer  the  one,  have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  L-  w..# iJl  t  ^  •  • 

’  /  o  I  pious.  Jsut  Kfim  frivolous  Irash  nr  unmeaning  jar - 

administer  the  other.  ^gon  is  suhslituicd  for  church  music^  no  such  result 

“  If  it  be  asked,”  says  Bayle.  “  why  the  civil  au-  be  rationally  anticipated.^'* 

iljority  should  leave  every  one  at  liberty  to  expose  I  (to  be  continufd.) 
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MUSICAL  SOCIETIES. 

It  is  to  the  establishment  of  these  nurseries,  that 
we  are  to  expect  the  dissemination  of  taste  for  the 
practice  of  this  delightful  art:  Of  all  the  fine  arts, 
there  are  none  which  so  universally  move  the  heart, 
none  which  are  so  delightful  a  relaxation,  none  so 
easily  within  the  reach  of  every  individual,  none 
so  intimately  blended  with  the  finest  feelings  and 
most  amiable  sympathies  of  our  nature.  In  the 
other  arts,  the  emotions  which  we  experience  are 
the  feelings  produced  by  the  art  alone  ;  and  are  re¬ 
newed,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  whenever  they  are 
presented  to  the  mind.  But  the  beauty  of  music 
is  felt  with  increased  force  as  we  advance  in  year*, 
and  while  every  other  enjoyment  palls  by  repeti¬ 
tion,  music  alone  comes  with  renewed  delight, 
fraught  with  the  remembrance  and  the  endearments 
of  past  existence. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  weeks  past  sundry  meet¬ 
ings  for  exhibiting  performances.  The  following 
are  among  the  numerous  establishments  created 
withiu  a  few  years,  for  thi  improvement  in  the  sci 
eiice,  and  practice  of  the  art  of  singing  : 

Performances  have  occurred  at  Springfield,  Spen 
cer  arid  Waltham,  Mass, — the  Pleyel  Society,  Nan 
tucket — Jubal  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. — Phil  Har¬ 
monic  Society,  New  Haven,  Conn. — Beethoven  So 
ciety,  Portland,  Maine — Psallonian  Society,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. — Neponset  Society,  at  Milton,  Mass, — 
Beethoven  Society,  Taunton,  Mass. — New  Hamp 
shire  Musical  Society,  Concord — Haydn  Society, 
Baltimore — and  within  a  few  days  past  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia,  have  for  the  first 
lime  attempted  the  Oratorio  of  the  Creation,  which 
from  the  following  account,  contained  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Gazette,  must  have  afibrded  a  truly  delectable 
treat,  to  tire  rare  and  curious  In  music. 

The  Oratoiin  of  the  Creation,  performed  yes 


assistance  in  a  most  liberal  manner,  and  if  she  did 
not  sing  more  than  the  part  of  Eve  in  the  concluding 
duett,  it  was  owing  to  debility  of  frame,  occasioned 
by  a  severe  indisposition  from  which  she  had  scarce- 
y  recovered.  We  have  not  room  to-day,  for  more 
particular  commcmoiation,  which  we  think  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  yesterday  fully  deserves.  We  propose 
to  speak  of  it  again  ;  but  cannot  refrain  from  ad¬ 
ding  at  present  that  we  trust  the  Oratorio  will  be 
repeated  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 

From  such  classical,  scientific  and  erudite  tal¬ 
ents,  us  w'ere  concentrated  on  this  occasion,  we 
hope  to  receive  a  more  detailed  analysis,  than  the 
above  mentioned  paragraph  :  tJie  idea  of  the  Poet 
must  have  been  most  truly  exemplified, 

^  Then  did  the  keys  their  bold  mutations  ring, 

And  bards  immortal,  sweet  chromatics  bring,”- 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society,  which  has  hitherto,  struggled  with 
difliculties  from  the  indifference  of  the  public  to¬ 
wards  its  exertions  and  exercises,  we  are  glad  to 
perceive,  is  rapidly  gaining  the  esteem  and  en¬ 
couragement  which  should  reward  merit,  and  which 
reflect  honor  on  that  public  for  whose  improvemeut 
and  gratification  such  institutions  are  formed.  The 
Oratorio  given  last  Thursday  evening  was  splendid 
and  excellent — the  performers  appeared  to  be  mas¬ 
ters  of  tbeii  art,  and  their  several  anthems  and  cho- 
russes  gave  much  satisfaction  to  a  crowded  and  re¬ 
spectable  audience.  Though  we  pretend  to  be  no 
connoisseurs  in  music,  we  thought  the  anthem  oiT 
Webb, 

“  When  winds  breath  soft,”  Sec. 


at  the  Washington  Hall,  wa« 


terday 

executed  in  a  manner  that  surpassed  the  expecta 
tions  even  of  those  who  w-ere  most  sang-uine  as  to 
ils  success.  The  number  of  the  audience  was  from 
1800  to  2000-— the  largest  ever  known  at  a  musical 
performance  in  this  city  ;  and  we  may  venture  to 
add,  that  on  no  similar  occasion  has  so  much  de¬ 
light  been  generally  experienced.  The  scene  was 
altogether  brilliant,  and  eminently  gratifying  to 
the  portion  of  the  company  particularly  concerned 
about  the  popularity  and  progress  of  the  musical 
art.  Mr.  B.  Carr,  to  whose  indefatigable  pains  in 
preparing  the  Oratorio,  the  highest  praise  is  due, 
presided  at  the  organ  with  his  usual  skill  and  ex 
quisite  judgment.  Mr.  Cross,  as  the  principal  bass 
voice,  was  heard  throughout  with  the  utmost  atten¬ 
tion  and  pleasure.  Hi*  final  exertions  with  Mrs. 

French  had  a  surprising  effect,  and  may  be  truly 

said  to  hare  enchanted  every  listener.  That  l.adyl' jiieces  selected  from  the  works 
never  displayed  her  fine  powers  to  more  advantage' 
than  in  the  Duo  “Graceful  Consort.”  To  her  we 
understani  great  obligations  are  acknowledged  by 


the  Judgment  Hymn  of  Luther,  and  the  extracts 
from  the  Messiah,  particularly  well  performed.  And 
indeed  the  whole  entertainment  was  classical  and 
elevating — one  of  the  richest  mental  treats  the  in-' 
habitants  of  our  village  have  for  a  long  lime  enjoy¬ 
ed.  We  should  do  injustice  to  our  own  feelings 
were  we  to  omit  noticing  the  pertinent  address  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Musical  Society,  by  Mr.  Hil¬ 
dreth,  of  Exeter.  Though  it  was  brief,  it  w.is  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful,  and  perhaps  suffic’ently  mi¬ 
nute  for  the  purpose  Intended,  and  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  it  was  delivered.  Mr.  H.  took  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  prevailing  errors  respecting  mu¬ 
sic,  the  manner  of  teaching  it,  and  of  applying  it  to 
sacred  purposes  ;  and  suggested  the  remedies  which 
he  thought  might  be  well  applied.  He  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  Society,  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
the  best  selections  from  eminent  composers — which, 
appearing  under  their  patronage  and  influence, 
might  be  extensively  usefuE  W'e  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  such  a  work  would  do  great  good.  At 
present  the  music  of  our  churches  is  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  soul-thrilling  harmony  which  should 
be  heard  in  the  house  of  God  :  instead  of  elevating, 
it  depresses  the  spirits,  creating  a  weariness  of  at¬ 
tention,  which  can  never  occur  where  this  portion 
of  sacred  worship  is  suitably  performed.  Concord  Pat, 

Tht  Beethoven  <Socic/y,  of  Taunton  gave  a  Con¬ 
cert  of  Sacred  Music  on  Wednesday  I2th  insl.  The 

of  the  most  distin¬ 


guished  composers,  were  performed  in  a  style  of  su¬ 
perior  excellence,  assisted  by  the  united  talents  of 
i  Messrs.  Ostiiielli,  and  others,  from  this  City,  Mr.  O* 


fhe  MusIcbI  Fund  Society.  She  volunteered  herii  Shaw,  and  several  Amateurs  from  Trovidence. 
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jGrand  Concert  of  Sacred  Alusic. 

The  Pleyel  Societt,  of  Nantucket,  held  their 
first  public  exhibition  at  the  South  Con^e^ationai 
Meeting  House  on  Sunday  evenioj^.  The  house 
was  opened  at  an  early  hour,  and  in  a  short  time 
filled  with  a  large  and  respectable  audience.  The 
pieces  selected  lor  this  exhibition  were  arranged  in 
a  very  judicious  manner  and  well  adapted  to 
the  occasion  ;  and  were  performed  with  the  great¬ 
est  exactness  and  propriety,  w'hich  insured  ^he 
approbation  of  all  lovers  of  good  music.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  address  was  delivered  in  a  pathetic  and 
impressive  style  by  Joseph  Hussey,  Esq.  in  which 
he  depicted  some  of  the  pleasures  derived  from  mu¬ 
sical  performances,  and  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
origin  of  this  Society,  and  the  rapid  progress  it  had 
made  since  it  was  organized.  A  colleclion  of  §45,- 
25  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

Santucket  Inquirer. 

A  Card.— Mr.  CARTWRIGHT,  has  the  hon¬ 
or  to  intimate  to  the  lovers  of  harmony,  and  to  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  cultivated  taste  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  that  ho  contemplates  giving  a  few  evenings 
entertainment  on  his  Musical  Glasses.  To  this 
end,  he  begs  leave  to  make  known  that  he  will,  on 
due  notice,  be  ready  to  attend  parties  of  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  at  their  own  houses^  for  a  reasonable 
spare  of  time,  and,  adapting  himself  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times,  a  moderate  compensation  only 
will  be  expected.  To  give  a  small  idea  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  music  is  performed  on  glass  vessel?,’it 
may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  independent  of  all  aid,  save  that  prodiicedj 
by  the  agency  of  his  own  hands,  w’bich  he  may  sayj 
are  the  only  ir»«trMmerits,  .ippertalning  to  the  glass- 1 
es,  and  by  which  means,  and  some  eager  industry! 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  presumes  he  has  brought  1 
this  species  of  mtisic  to  that  perfection  which  can* 
Dot  tail  of  atfording  the.  most  novel  entertainment 
to  any  private  or  public  assembly,  of  however  d’s- 
tinguished  a  class.  With  all  deferc;nce  this  is  most  j 
humbly  submitted  to  those  whom  it  is  above  ad- i 
dressed,  by  their  obedient  servant. 

IMPJIO.VIPTU,  on  hearing  Mr.  Cartw'right’s 

Musical  Glasses.  _ 

‘‘  So  «ofl  the  heavenly  strain  arose, 

The  notes  of  each  responsive  close 
Did  seem  the  whispering  voices  dear, 

Of  beings  in  a  brighter  sphere  ; 

Each  note  a  zephyr  seemed  to  be, 

Mild  breathing  o’er  a  waveless  sea — 

Wafting  the  raptured  soul  along 
On  wings  of  unetnbodied  song. 

Oh  !  may  those  sounds,  so  sweet,  so  dear, 

Again  a  breathless  audience  cheer  : 

Again  enchant  the  minstrel  soul, 

^  ^  j 

And  bid  it  spurn  its  mortal  goal  ;  i 

.Again  the  fair  one’s  bosom  swell,  | 

’  Pill  spirit  bids  to  earth  farewell,  j 

And  soaring  with  the  notes  that  rise, 

A  tnotnent  bail  its  native  skies.” 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


FAITHFUL  LOVE. 

Soft  as  the  fleece  invested  flowers. 

Unkiss’d  by  winds, — untouched  by  ^ewtrtf 
Mild  as  the  breath  of  summer’s  evan 
Bringing  the  fragrant  scent  of  heaven. 

Pure  as  the  stream  that  purling  roll’d 
O’er  Castalid^s  shining  sands  of  gold, 

But  not  so  fleet, — so  wild, — so  cold, 

Bright  as  the  rare  and  orient  gem 
That  dights  a  Sultan’s  diadem. 

Fair  as  those  blanch  and  balmy  flowers 
That  clung  around  th’  Ogygi’an  bow'ers. 

True  as  the  maid  whose  tell-tale  sigh 
Vv'as  never  found  to  breathe  a  lie, 

AVarm  as  the  siroc  winds  that  sweep 
Along  the  Waves  of  Hella's  deep, 

Sweet  as  the  sweets  that  dwell  above. 

Is  mutual,— long,  and  faithful  love. 

To  feel  within  onr  bosom’s  core 
A  genial  throb  that  we  adore,* 

To  cling  to  one  thro’  life  and  death, 

To  draw  in  love  with  every  breath, 

To  think  that  if  we  lost  that  one, 

The  world  would  be  without  a  sun  ; 

— For  all  that  angels  feel  above, 

They  feel — w’ho  cherish  failiiful  love  I 

TRISTRAM, 

!  Aloort's  Farerjcell  to  his  Harp. 

Dear  Harp  of  my  country  in  darkness  1  found  thee, 
The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o’er  thee  long, 
When, proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp!  I  unbound  thee, 
And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom  and  song. 
The  w'ann  lay  of  love  and  the  light  note  of  gladness, 
Have  waken’d  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thrill  ; 

But  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  the  deep  sigh  of  j-adness. 
That  e’en  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  me  still, 
j  Dear  Harp  of  my  country  !  farewell  to  thy  numbers, 
’This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we  shall  twine. 
Go — sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  fame  on  thy  slum¬ 
bers, 

Till  touched  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  than  mine. 
If  (he  pulse  of  the  patriot,'  soldies'  or  lover. 

Have  throbb’4  at  our  lay,  ’tis  thy  glory  alone  ! 

It  was  light  as  the  wind,  passing  heedlessly  over, 
.And  all  the  wild  swr  •  tness  1  waked  was  thy- own  ! 
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